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3-arevoeCC  to  tfte  Kigfi  9tfi  ^rade 

flow  the  time  soon  approaches 
When  you  snaCC  depart 

3-rom  the  scfiooC  of  the  past 
So  dear  to  your  heart; 

Itfay  your  thoughts  in  the  future  6e 

centered  as  here 

On  a  schoo(  to  he  proud  of  and  e\>er 
he(d  dear. 

Some  are  high  in  their  studies  and 

others  in  p(ay, 
Qnd  \»e  hope  to  come  up  to  your 

standard  some  day; 
flow   one  worh  to   you  students, 

Before  you  depart — 
Don't   forget  o!3    fKcKinfey,  the 
pride  of  your  heart! 


THE  TARGET 


SMUGGLER'S  WHARF. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  a  member  of  the 
"secret  service"  who  had  been  sent 
from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco  at 
the  request  of  some  of  the  custom 
officials  there  to  investigate  smug- 
gling that  they  felt  sure  was  going 
on.  His  son  Earl  accompanied  him 
on  this  trip.  ^ 

Arriving  in  San  Francisco,  father 
and  son  went  to  a  small  hotel  near 
the  waterfrone,  that  Mr.  Jackson 
might  be  as  near  his  work  as  possible. 
The  next  day  he  went  to  see  some 
officials  and  from  then  on  was  ex- 
ceedingly busy.  He  never  could  tell 
when  he  would  be  at  the  hotel,  con- 
sequently Earl  did  about  as  he  wished, 
and  in  three  days  the  boy  had  seen 
all  the  sights  and  knew  the  city  fairly 
well. 

He  became  quite  a  favorite  with 
the  men  at  the  hotel.  Very  often  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  their 
conversation  and  it  was  on  one  such 
occasion  that  he  heard  two  clerks 
speaking  about  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  the  Chinese  cook  after 
dinner  every  night  of  the  last  week. 
Earl  immediately  grew  interested  and 
asked  questions,  whereupon  one 
waived  the  matter,  saying,  "no  doubt 
the  poor  critter  has  a  girl  somewhere." 
Earl  thought  the  matter  over  and  re- 
solved to  follow  the  cook,  called 
Wing,  that  very  night. 

Our  young  detective  watched  Wing- 
closely  after  dinner  and  just  happened 
to  be  in  the  kitchen  on  some  errand 
when  he  noticed  the  Oriental  go  out 
the  back  door  in  his  kitchen  clothes. 
Earl  waited  for  him  to  return,  but, 
when  he  did  not  the  boy  rushed  to 
the  front  door,  and  just  in  time  to 
see  Wing  going  up  the  way  in  his 
street  clothes.  He  instantly  decided 
to  follow  him  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore they  reached  Chinatown.  In  a 
dark  shadow  the  cook  halted,  soon  to 
be  met  by  one,  evidently  a  friend,  and 
the  two,  hastening  down  to  the  water- 
front, stopped  in  front  of  one  of  the 


wharves,  when  they  were  greeted  by 
a  watchman,  without  doubt  an  accom- 
plish. 

The  three  held  a  council  which  re- 
sulted in  the  watchman  unlocking  the 
door  of  the  wharf  and  all  entering. 
Earl  now  crept  up  and  noiselessly 
tried  the  door,  only  to  find  it  secure- 
ly fastened  from  within.  He  then 
hid  across  the  street  and  resolved  to 
await  developments.  Nearly  half  an 
hour  had  elapsed  before  the  men  came 
out,  carrying — nothing.  The  youth  cer- 
tainly was  puzzled,  but  he  followed 
Wing  home  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  Earl  formed  a 
new  plan  of  procedures,  to  be  tested 
later.  About  half  past  four  that  af- 
ternoon he  wandered  down  to  the 
same  wharf  the  people  had  entered 
the  night  before,  went  in  and  looked 
around.  All  was  business  and  bustle. 
Xething  suspicious  could  be  found  any- 
where. However,  he  found  a  good  hid- 
ing place  and  concealed  himself. 

The  doors  were  locked  and  every- 
body left  at  six.  All  was  still  till 
about  eight  o'clock,  when  a  large  tug 
drew  up  to  the  landing  and  was  moor- 
ed. All  of  the  crew  went  off  except 
one  man  who  sat  down  on  the  wharf 
and  waited.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when 
Earl's  friends  of  the  night  before  came 
in,  and  all  four  men  went  on  the  tug, 
where  they  sat  down  in  the  moonlight. 
After  a  long  conversation,  they  went 
into  the  cabin,  and  a  light  appeared. 

Earl  had  cautiously  made  his  way 
to  a  pile  of  boxes  near  the  landing, 
from  behind  which  he  could  see  into 
the  lighted  cabin.  The  men  were  sit- 
ting around  a  table;,  smoking  and 
laughing.  A  period  of  bargaining  and' 
loud  talking  ensued,  after  which  the 
two  white  men  proceeded  to  go  down 
a  small  hatch  near  the  table.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  returned  carry- 
ing four  long  rolls  marked  "silk."  Lay- 
ing these  on  the  table,  the  man  who 
had  accompanied  Wing  and  his  friends 
and  was,  no  doubt,  the  captain  of  the 
tug,  took  out  a  pocket  knife  with 
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which  he  ripped  the  end  of  one  of  the 
rolls  open.  Immediately  a  quantity 
of  sticky  stuff  poured  out. 

"Opium,  as  sure  as  I  live!"  thought 
Earl;  "just  what  Dad  is  looking  for." 
The  men  all  tent  over  the  table  and 
examined  the  contents  of  the  rolls. 
At  last  Wing's  companion  sat  down 
and,  'taking  out  a  check  book,  wrote 
out  two  checks  which  he  passed  to 
the  white  men.  Then  the  Chinaman 
carried  the  rolls  out  of  the  cabin  and 
laid  them  on  the  wharf,  followed  a 
few  minutes  later  by  the  white  men 
with  four  more  packages. 

Soon  Wing's  Chinese  friend  was 
heard  to  say  in  perfect  English,  "Wait 
a  minute  and  I  shall  strike  a  light." 

He  did  this  so  quickly  that  Earl 
was  caught  in  the  act  of  dodging  be- 
hind a  pile  of  boxes.  In  an  instant 
the  boy  was  gagged,  tightly  bound 
and  thrown  on  the  floor,  his  enemies 
at  once  counseling  as  to  the  best 
way  to  dispose  of  him.  The  watchman 
and  captains  were  in  favor  of  throwing 
him  into  the  bay;  Wing  was  silently 
sitting  on  one  of  the  boxes  with  a  ma- 
licious grin  on  his  face. 

His  friend  it  was  who  had  a  plan. 
Bending  over  Earl  and  pulling  his 
leg,  he  said  in  his  perfect  English, 
"No,  no,  my  dear  sirs,  I  can  make 
use  of  him  up  town.  Let  us  empty 
that  box  over  there  and  put  him  with- 
in. We  can  have  him  carried  up  to- 
morrow morning  with  the —  silk.  Re- 
ally, my  dear  sirs,  it  will  be  very." 

"Just  the  thing!"  in  chorus,  while 
quickly  and  quietly  they  threw  the 
contents  into  the  bay.  and  renailed 
the  box  with  Earl  inside. 

The  poor  fellow  found  it  impossible 
to  move  his  person,  but  he  was  aware 
o  fthe  fact  that  the  men  brought  out 
several  more  rolls  and  laid  them  on 
the  pile,  after  which  they  addressed 
them,  all  with  paint,  including  Earl's 


box,  and  left.  There  was  no  sleep 
that  night  for  Mr.  Jackson's  son. 

But  morning  came  at  last  and  with 
it  a  truck,  on  which  were  placed  Earl 
and  the  rolls.  They  had  gone  only  a 
short  distance  when  the  prisoner 
heard  a  yell.  Immediately  there  was 
a  tremendous  crash  and  Earl  felt  him- 
self falling.  His  box  hit  the  street 
violently  and  broke  open  enough  for 
a  quick-eyed  policeman  to  notice  the 
boy,  who  was  unceremoniously  drag- 
ged out  and  carried  to  the  curb.  At 
a  glance  he  saw  a  truck  wheel,  side 
pole  and  the  damaged  front  of  a  street 
car.  Then  he  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

Of  course  the  officer  of  the  law  was 
anxious  to  know  how  he  came  to  .  be 
in  the  box,  yet  Earl  related  his  ex- 
perience to  an  unbelieving  policeman, 
while  the  crowd  that  had  gathered 
jeered  and  called  him  a  "canned  detec- 
tive." As  a  result,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  opium  and  the  "canned  de- 
tective" reached  police  headquarters. 

But  few  words  were  necessary  to 
prove  that  Earl's  story  was  a  true  one 
and  the  smuggled  goods  were  taken 
care  of.  The  opium  proved  to  be  the 
same  shipment  that  the  officials  had 
been  secretly  warned  of  and  Mr. 
Jackson  had  been  looking  for.  The 
drug  had  been  transferred  from  a 
large  schooner  to  the  tug  that  had 
towed  it  into  the  bay.  The  officials 
had  searched  the  schooner  but  not  the 
tug,  thereby  missing  the  opium. 

The  place  where  Wing  had  met  his 
companion  in  Chinatown  proved  to  be 
an  opium  emporium,  kept  a  close  sec- 
ret by  the  Chinese  drug  fiends.  To 
this  day  the  pier  where  Earl  made 
the  discovery  is  called  "Smuggler's 
Wharf." 

DONALD  L.  KIEFFER. 
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SCHOOL  YELLS 

Boomalaca,   Boomalaca,   Wow,  Wow, 
Wow! 

Chingalaca,  Chingalaca,    Chow,  Chow 
Chow ! 

Boomalaca,  Chingalaca,  Who  are  we? 
McKinley!  McKinley!  Don't  you  see? 

Siss  !    Boom!  Bah! 

McKinley!  McKinley!  Rah,  Rah,  Rah! 

M— C— K— I— N— L— E— Y  ! 
McKinley!       McKinley!  McKinley 
High! 

We  don't  worry,  we  don't  fret, 
We  will  win  and  get  mere  yet. 

Hurrah  for  our  team, 
The  Red  and  the  Black! 
They  make  all  before  them 
Go  whackety,  whack! 

Kachichati,  chach! 
Kachichati,  chach! 
Hurrah  for  the  Red  and  the  Black! 

Hurrah  for  the  Red! 
Hurrah  for  the  Black! 
Hold  'em,  McKinley, 
Hold  'em  back! 

Strawberry  shortcake, 
Huckleberry  pie, 
V — I — C— T— O— R — Y ! 
Are  we  in  it?    Well,  I  guess! 
McKinley    High    School!      Yes,  yes, 
yes! 

Hippity  huss!    Hippity  huss! 
What  in  the  world's  the  matter  with 
us? 

Nothing  at  all!    Nothing  at  all! 
We  yell  for  our  boys  who  play  basket 
ball. 

With  a  rero,  with  a  riro,  with  a  rero, 
riro  rum! 


Boom !  bet  a  rat  trap  bigger  than  a  cat 
trap. 

Boom!  get  a  cat  trap  nigger  than  a 
rat  trap. 

Boom!  Boom!  Boom! 
Siss!  Boom  bah! 
McKinley,  McKinley! 
Rah!  Rah!  Rah! 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Some  persist  in  saying  that  the 
reason  Merrill  Brunk  came  to  school 
November  fourth  with  his  nose  in 
splints  was  because  of  an  altercation 
with  Frank  Lowe.  It  is  very  hard  to 
believe  our  little  Frankie  capable  of 
such  cruelty. 


Here's  a  hot  one.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  Bill  Lansing  would  have 
shown  the  white  feather  when  a  bunch 
of  fellows  were  going  to  drown  him 
under  the  shower?  It  wasn't  because 
the  fellows  pitied  his  white  hairs  that 
they  let  up,  either. 


No  wonder  the  feminine  element, 
hampered  by  clumsy  styles  and  fash- 
ions, have  never  excelled  in  the  great 
American  pastime,  baseball!  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  McKinley's  star 
batter,  Margaret  McDonald,  has  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  home  run  because 
of  a  hobble  skirt. 


The  afternoon  before  "book  reports" 
were  due  Wellington  Switzer  wan- 
dered into  Room  Four  and  hovered 
about  the  book  list.  It  may  easily  be 
inferred  that  our  friend  did  not  play 
tennis  that  afternoon. 


Another  hard  luck  item.  Gus  Saph, 
on  November  7th,  about  8  o'clock,  was 
beginning  his  home  work.  He  fell 
asleep  in  his  chair  to  awake  at  10:30, 
and  had  to  finish  the  work. 


THE  TARGET  ' 

McKINLEV,  OUR  ALMA  MATER 


A  School!  the  Alma  Mater  who  doth 
guide 

And  guard  our  footsteps  rightly  o'er 
the  sea 

Of  life,  and  help  us  each  to  stem  the 
tide 

Which  all  must  breast  ;  in  spirit  near 
us  be, 

And  in   the   strife   for   higher  place 
we'll  see 


That  thou  to  us  hast  been  a  helpful 
friend. 

Now  to  thee  our  praise  and  blessings 
we 

Will   give,   and   hope  that  later  we 
may  lend 

A  hand  to  aid  thee  in  thy  work  which 
shall  not  end. 

LAWRENCE  TAYLOR. 


THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  TEAM. 

Tomorrow  was  the  day  set  for  the 
championship  game  between  the  two 
rival  high  school  football  teams,  Ed- 
mund and  Erookside. 

Harry  Owens,  captain  of  the  last 
namod  team,  had  been  thinking  ser- 
iously of  accepting  a  proposition  which 
would  surely  mean  victory  for  his 
team. 

"It's  the  only  way;  I'll  have  to  ac- 
cept," he  exclaimed  frowning,  "I  hate 
to,  bur  it  will  mean  victory — and  the 
cup." 

"Oh,  say,  Harry,  aren't  we  going  to 
practice?  We've  been  waiting  twenty 
minutes,"  floated  from  below. 

"Sure,  just  one  second." 

Picking  up  a  piece  of  paper,  he 
wrote:  "Meet  me  in  my  room  at  6. 
Will  give  you  my  answer."  He  has- 
tily pushed  the  note  into  an  envelope 
on  which  he  had  scribbled  an  address. 
Rushing  down  the  staire  he  collided 
with  a  group  of  boys. 

"It's  time  you  were  coming,  slow- 
poke." 

"Here,  mail  this  letter,  youngster," 
Harry  said. 

After  practice,  he  left  the  boys,  tak- 
ing a  cut-off  through  the  woods.  Harry 
threw  himself  down  beside  a  cluster 
of  wild  rose  bushes.  He  dozed  off  and 
was  awakened  by  voices  on  the  other 


side  of  the  bushes.  Harry  paid  no 
attention  till  he  heard  his  name 
spoken. 

"Harry  Owens  is  one  of  the  most 
honorable  boys  in  the  school." 

"Yes,"  another  voice  answered,  "he 
wouldn't  do  anything  he  would  be 
ashamed  of." 

"Didn't  someone  say  that  he  was  of- 
fered the  signals  of  Edmund's  foot- 
ball team. 

"Aw,  Harry  wouldn't  accept  them. 
That's  why  the  fellows  elected  him, 
he  wouldn't  do  anything  like  that." 

"Come  on,  let's  get  a  soda." 

"Alright,  best  thing  you've  said  to- 
day." 

After  the  boys  had  gone,  Harry  lay 
thinking.    So  that  was  way  the  boys 
elected  him.    Well,  he  would  try  ana 
live  up  to  what  the  boys  expected. 
*  *         "#  * 

That  evening  Harry  cordially  in- 
vited the  boy  he  had  been  expecting 
in. 

"Yes,  I  have  decided." 
"To    take    them?"  tne  boy  asked 
eagerly. 

"Of  course  not,  Jim,".  Harry  ans- 
wered in  surprise. 

"Well,  you  won't  win,  I'll  assure 
you  of  that,"  sneered  the  other.  "One 
more  chance  is  all  I'll  give  you.  Go- 
ing to  accept?" 
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"Jim,  I  want  you  to  understand  I  am 
not  that  sort.    Once  and  for  all,  no!" 

"You'll  regret  that,  goody,"  replied 
Jim,  "when  you  don't  win  the  cup." 

After  the  visitor  had  gone  Harry 
walked  to  the  window  and  stood  look- 
ing out. 

"I  wonder,"  he  mused,  "who  the 
hoys  were  that  did  it." 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
his  door  being  pushed  open  by  two 
boys. 

"Certainly,  come  right  in,  don't  wait 
for  an  invitation,"  remarked  Harry. 

"Oh,  we  will,  don't  worry  about 
that." 

The  older  of  the  two  came  forward. 

"Harry,  we  came  to  tell  you  we 
were  glad  you  did  not  accept." 

"Accept  what?"  asked  Harry  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Well,  you  see,  we  knew  about  the 
offer  and  when  Jim  went  out  we  could 
tell  by  his  face  that  you  hadn't  ac- 
cepted." 

Shaking  Harry  warmly  by  the  hand, 
the  two  boys  left  the  room,  but  Harry 
was  no  longer  in  doubt  about  the 
identity  of  the  boys  behind  the  rose 
bushes. 

RUTH  GARDNER. 


DID  IT  PAY? 

"Wal,"  said  old  "Uncle  Tom  to 
Mammy,  as  they  were  sitting  together 
before  a  warm  fire  one  evening  in  No- 
vember, "I'se  bery  glad  we  fattened 
up  dat  ol'  turkey  for  Fanksgibin'.  Ah 
bet  neighbor  Johnson's  mighty  sorry 
he  wen'  an'  sold  his." 

At  that  very  moment  in  his  cabin 
across  the  field  "neighbor  Johnson" 
was  planning  out  a  very  mean  trick. 
Indeed  he  was  jealous  of  Tom's  fine, 
fat  turkey,  and,  although  deep  down 
in  his  heart  he  knew  it  was  wrong, 
he  had  planned  to  steal  it.  Yes,  in- 
deed: and  next  morning  when  he  was 
out  in  the  yard  he  took  old  sneaky 
Jack,  who  was  always  getting  into 


trouble  for  stealing,  into  his  confi- 
dence. 

"Yassar.  I'se  boun'  to  hab  a  turkey 
fo'  my  Fanksgibin'  an'  dat  same  tur- 
key is  gwan  to  be  Uncle  Tom's.  I'll 
get  eben  on  him  fo'  alla's  being  so 
stuck  up  an'  appearin'  so  unconcarned 
wheneber  I  goes  by.  An'  dose  littel 
picaninnies  ob  his!  My!  how  dey 
fight  ma  kids.  A'm  goin'  to  get  eben 
wid  him  alright."  And  so  he  tried  to 
do. 

Cncle  Tom  walked  leisurely  out  of 
his  back  door  two  mornings  before 
Thanksgiving,  went  to  the  cellar  for 
bis  ax,  intending  to  kill  the  wonder- 
ful rurkey.  When  he  reached  the 
coop,  to  his  astonishment  the  turkey 
was  —  gone!  The  old  fellow  nearly 
tore  out  the  entire  patch  of  white  wool 
on  his  black  head.  Poor  old  Mammy 
was  nearly  sick  from  the  shock,  and 
all  the  little  pickaninnies  raised  a 
great  howl  when  thv?y  heard  of  it. 
There  was  then  great  commotion  in 
the  neighborhood  and  all  except  John- 
son ana  Jack,  who  had  gone  to  town 
early  that  morning,  wondered  where 
the  turkey  could  be.  But  they  knew 
of  the  trip  into  Tom's  yard,  and  they 
also  knew  that  the  turkey  was  at  that 
moment  well  hidden. 

They  came  home  in  the  afternoon 
and  when  they  heard  of  the  robbery, 
seemed  to  be  greatly  surprised.  John 
son  then  showed  the  turkey  to  his 
wife,  saying  he  had  brought  it  from 
town  and,  she,  believing  him,  set 
about  great  preparations  for  cooking 
it.  And  indeed,  all  knew  Mandy  was 
a  good  cook.  She  invited  several 
neighbors  to  partake  of  the  feast, 
leaving  out  Tom's  family,  because  she 
had  had  a  dispute  with  old  Mammy 
and  said  "Ah  doan'  want  no  stuck 
ups  to  hab  any  ol)  ma  turkey". 

Thanksgiving  morning  found  Tom 
hanging  around  the  Johnson  home 
with  a  very  suspicious  look  in  his  eye. 
The  guests  were  coming  one  by  one 
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and  when  Mandy,  having  left  the 
kitchen  where  the  turkey  was  cook- 
ing, returned  and  opened  the  oven 
to  turn  it  over,  she  opened  to  an 
empty  oven.  The  turkey  was  really 
gone.  In  her  excitement  she  called 
to  the  company,  and  Jack  and  John- 
son hearing  her,  sneaked  off  to  see 
what  it  could  mean. 

They  did  not  dare  go  near  Tom's 
house  until  an  hour  afterward  when, 
passing  by  the  dining  room  window, 
they  saw  the  whole  family  with  happy 
faces,  around  the  table  and  their  tur- 
key, nearly  gone,  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Oh!  but  how  they  felt!  To  think  that 
Mandy,  a  far  better  cook  than  Mam- 
my, had  literally  cooked  Tom's  din- 
ner for  him,  adding  all  the  things 
to  make  it  nice  from  her  own  larder. 
Johnson  and  Jack  sneaked  home  tow- 
ard evening,  finding  all  the  company 
gone  and  Mandy  very  cross  and  tired 
out. 

"Oh!  Ah  foun'  you  out,  yo'  old 
sneakin'  Johnson;  Mammy  came  ober 
an'  tol'  me  all  about  yo'  stealin'  Tom's 
turkey.  An'  to  think  I  had  to  take  de 
new  ham  fo'  de  neighbors,  after  dat 
turkey  was  gone.  You'll  hab  to  get 
in  an'  work  hard  to  make  up  fo'  what 
we  lost;  yo'  ol'  niggar!"  And  then 
she  marched  off  to  bed. 

Next  morning  and  for  many  morn- 
ings after,  Johnson  worked  hard  with 
the  thought  in  his  mind  that  he  would 
never  steal  a  turkey  again. 

"Ah  had  to  pay  too  much  fo'  dat 
turkey,"  he  often  said. 

MADELINE  BECKER. 


BUTTER-CUP  HILL 
A  beautiful  nymph  by  the  name  of 
Cecelia  lived  in  a  valley  surrounds  J 


on  both  sides  by  green  hills.  In  the 
valley  flowed  a  sparkling  stream.  One 
particular  hillside  was  Cecelia's  favor- 
ite resort.  This  hillside  was  covered 
with  oaks  and  cool,  green  grass  in 
early  springtime,  instead  of  grass  the 
most  beautiful  wild-flowers. 

One  day,  in  her  wanderings,  Secilia 
went  several  miles  up  the  river  and 
she  saw  the  god,  Stanislaus.  He  too, 
saw  her  and  he  followed  her  down 
the  stream  and  watched  her  day  by 
clay  as  she  played  in  the  valley.  He 
knew  that  she  feared  hiim,  but  he 
loved  her  and  if  possible  he  would 
cause  her  to  become  less  afraid. 

As  she  was  playing  near  the  river, 
a  short  time  afterwards  she  heard  a 
voice  but  could  see  no  one.  This 
frightened  Cecilia  and  she  started  for 
the  hillside.  After  a  while,  she  turn- 
ed and  saw  that  oho  ™«<=  "ursued  by 
Stanislaus.  Almost  giving  up  hope, 
she  called  on  her  Mother  Sierra  to 
aid  her.  Sierra,  taking  compassion 
upon  her  daughter,  changed  her  in 
form  to  a  buttercup.  Just  as  Stanis- 
laus was  about  to  reach  her  she  van- 
ished and  instead  of  a  beautiful  nymph 
he  saw  when  he  looked  at  the  hillside 
a  beautiful  flower  Avhich  nodded  to 
and  fro  in  the  breeze.  Stanislaus,  giv- 
ing up  hope,  went  to  his  usual  home 
several  miles  up  the  river  but  the 
buttercups,  as  the  wind  sighs  through 
the  trees,  seem  to  tremble  as  Cecelia 
did  when  pursued -by  Stanislaus. 

ELVAH  AMES. 


Miss  W. — "Wellington,  if  you  would 
'.earn  to  walk  quietly,  xt  would  do  you 
more  good  than  any  Latin  you  could 
learn.  ' 

W.  S— "I  know  that,  Miss  Webb.' 
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MONROE'S    CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

"Midnight  Robbery!  Thieves  Es- 
cape With  Much  Spoil!  City  in  Con- 
sternation!" 

Such  were  the  headlines  of  the 
morning  paper  in  Monroe,  Kansas,  one 
morning  in  autumn.  Before  the  great 
bells  had  pounded,  8,  a  small  crowd 
was  gathered  at  the  little  post-office, 
the  usual  gossiping  place  in  a  small 
town,  to  hear  and  talk  about  the  great 
news.  As  they  were  making  the  usual 
suppositions  and  queries,  the  consta- 
ble made  his  way  through  the  crowd 
and  tacked  up  a  big,  red  poster,  of- 
fering a  reward  for  information  lead- 
ing to  the  capture  of  the  burglars.  No 
description  was  given,  except  that  one 
of  the  burglars  was  very  tall.  By  de- 
grees the  crowd  subsided  and  the  city 
resumed  its  daily  routine.  One  per- 
son, however,  departed  with  a  thought- 
ful attitude  which  promised  a  likely 
solution  of  the  mystery. 

This  person  was  a  boy  of  15  or  16, 
well  built,  and  of  a  thoughtful  mien. 
His  name  was  Robert  Johnson,  and 
his  father  was  a  busy  store-keeper. 
As  he  wended  his    way    home  that 
night  along    the    country    road,  his 
thoughts  came  fast  and  furious.  He 
had   in   mind   two   important  points 
about  a  "tall  man".    One  point  was:  — 
one  dark  evening  he  had  passed  two 
men  on  the  road,  one  of  whom  was 
"very  tall",  and  wTiose  conversation, 
as  much  as  he  heard,  gave  him  reason 
to  think  that  they  were  men  of  the 
burglar  type.    Point  number  two  was: 
late  one  night,  he  had  seen  a  light 
flash  out  in  an  old,  deserted  house 
about  one  hundred    yards    from  his 
own,  and  also  a  "very  tall"  man  had 
pulled  down  the  blinds.    Could  it  be 
that  was  the  house  where  the  robbery 
had   been   planned?     Robert  decided 
to  watch,  and,  if  one  of  these  secret 
meetings  was  followed  by  a  burglary, 
he  had  the  clew. 

Early  one  morning,  about  a  month 


later,  Robert  was  seen  to  run  down 
stairs  in  haste  to  get  the  morning 
paper.  But  why  this  hurry?  The 
night  before  a  meeting  in  the  old 
house  had  taken  place  and  Robert  ex- 
pected to  see  black  and  red  head- 
lines, thus  proving  his  clew.  But  he 
was  disappointed. 

"Yet,"  he  reasoned,  "thieves  might 
have  met  a  few  days  in  advance  of 
their  deed."  Sure  enough,  on  the 
morrow  the  deed  was  done  and  the 
.  town  was  certainly  in  great  conster- 
nation. That  night  the  embryo  detec- 
tive lay  long  awake,  but  when  he 
closed  his  eyes,  it  was  with  a  smile 
of  satisfaction.    He  had  a  plan! 

The  very  next  day  Robert  ran  a 
wire  from  his  house  to  the  burglar's 
meeting  room.  At  that  end  a  talking 
machine  was  hidden.  A  blank  record 
was  placed  in  it  and  its  spring  con- 
nected with  the  wire.  Thus  all  he 
had  to  do  to  record  the  burglar's  con- 
versation was  to  connect  an  electric 
switch  in  his  room  at  home.  This  ar- 
rangement having  been  made,  the 
youthful  Pinkerton  waited. 

Another  month  passed,  and  our  hero 
was  getting  impatient.  Christmas  was 
coming  and  all  but  he  had  forgotten 
the  burglars. 

One  night,  however,  the  twenty-first 
of  December,  a  light  flashed  out  in  the 
deserted  house.  Instantly  Robert  was 
all  wakefulness.  Judging  that  the 
men  would  not  settle  down  to  business 
at  once,  he  waited  about  ten  minutes 
and  then  connected  the  switch,  hoping 
that  the  phonograph  would  catch  the 
important  part  of  the  men's  conver- 
sation. In  the  morning  Robert  quickly 
got  the  talking  machine  and  with 
beating  heart  started  the  new  record. 

After  a  little  unimportant  talk  one 
voice  said:  "To  come  to  business. 
Where  shall  Ave  make  the  next  haul?" 

"I  think  Hill's  'ud  be  a  good  place," 
was  the  answer.  "They  have  a  pack 
o'  chiney  an'  silver." 
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'•Just  the  thing,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  "we'll  take  the  part  o'  Santa 
Claus  on  the  night  before  Christmas, 

eh?" 

"It'll  be  quite  a  stocking  we'll  fill 
for  urselves,  though." 

"We'll  meet  at  Spruce  and  Madison, 
eh?" 

"All  right,  but  this  got  ter  be  the 
last  haul  in  this  burg."  And  so  the 
record  closed. 

Robert  was  very  happy  as  he  sped 
to  the  constable's.  This  official  was 
incredulous,  but,  when  the  record  was 
played  to  him  he  exclaimed,  "Well,  I 
never." 

The  night  before  Christmas  a  num- 
ber of  policemen  were  hidden  at  the 
corner  of  Spruce  and  Madison  streets 
and  the  thieves  were  quietly  bagged. 
It  was  the  town's  Christmas  stocking- 
old  Santa  had  filled. 

Monroe  was  wild  with  joy  over  this 
Christmas  surprise,  and,  when  the 
made  of  capture  was  ascertained,  it 
claimed  Robert  as  the  cleverest  of 
young  detectives.  And  what  is  more, 
the  reward  was  Robert's  Christmas 
gift  to  the  hero. 

AMOS  N.  WILDER. 


FABULA   MITIS  ALBERTI  ET 
HELENAE 

Albertus  et  Helena,  Alius  et  Alia 
Marci,  in  vico  ad  flumen  habitabant. 
Helena  flores  agrorum  et  silvarum 
amabat.  Helena  olim  cum  fratre  per 
silvas  ut  flores  peterent  errabat.  In 
silva  feram  magnam  viderunt.  Ter- 
riti  sunt  et  ad  oppidum  fugerunt. 
Agricola  finitimus  liberos  territos  vi- 
dit.  Albertum  et  Helenam  ad  matrem 
in  caro  portavit.  Liberi  matri  fab- 
ulam  ferae  in  silva  narraverunt. 

Fabula  docet  liberos  ad  matrem 
manere.  MARGARET  MILES. 


"A  HORSE!.  A  HORSE!.  MY 

KINGDOM   FOR  A  HORSE!" 

It  was  a  hot  day  in  the  nursery  and 


the  children  were  very  tired  of  their 
old  games  such  as  store,  train,  and 
play-horse.  Suddenly  Alan  jumped  up 
and  cried,  "Come  on,  I  know  a  dandy 
game." 

Little  Jenny,  who  was  lying  in  the 
big  arm  chair,  was  so  startled  that 
she  nearly  tumbled  out;  she  sat  up 
and  her  curls  were  standing  out  all 
over  her  head  and  her  blue  eyes  were 
as  bright  as,  stars.  "What  is  it, 
brother?  Tell  us  the  new  game,"  she 
said.  Betty  and  May  came  and  begged 
to  be  told,  too. 

"Well,"  said  Alan,  "Betty  and  I  will 
be  king  and  queen  of  one  country  and 
you  two  be  king  and  queen  of  another. 
There  must  be  a  piece  of  land  between 
our  kingdoms  that  we  both  want  and 
we  must  bave  a  battle  about  it.  Baby 
can  be  the  messenger  and  we  can 
send  him  back  and  forth  with  mes- 
sages." 

The  children  thought  the  plan  was 
fine;  so  each  made  his  kingdom  by 
marking  off  spaces  with  books  laid 
on  the  floor.  Then  began  the  game. 
They  kept  baby  trotting  back  and 
forth  with  messages. 
.  Finally  King  Alan  received  a  mes- 
sage saying  that  they  would  have  to 
have  a  battle. 

"Bring  me  my  horse,"  he  said. 

"Please,  thir,  your  hor'th  ith  lame," 
lisped  the  little  messenger. 

Then  King  Alan  tore  his  hair  and 
stamped  his  feet  and  cried,  "Oh,  a 
horse!    a   horse!    my  kingdom  for  a 

Though  supposed  to  be  many  miles 
away,  King  Max  heard  him  and  ran 
and  got  their  two  hobby  horses  and 
took  one  over  to  Alan.  Then  they 
both  rode  with  their  wooden  swords 
and  their  large  imaginary  armies  be- 
hind them,  and  fought  gallantly,  until 
Alan's  sword  broke.  Just  them  nurse 
came  into  take  them  for  a  walk  and 
the  game  ended  for  that  day. 

RUTH  STEPHENSON. 
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HAIL  CALIFORNIA 

Hail  California!  rich  and  fair 
Blessed  be  the  bounty  of  our  God. 
Upon  thy  valley    floors     the  golden 

poppy  blows, 
The  emblem  of  thy  hidden  treasure 

stoi  e. 

Thy  treasure's    still    within  Sierra's 
hold 

The  promised  El  Dorado,  land  of  Gold ! 

DOROTHY  DAVIS. 


A  SEARCH  FOR  AN  HEIRESS 

"But,  Mrs.  Sheridan,  this  is  too  fun- 
ny. Do  you  honestly  believe  that  we 
can  find  that  child?  It  is  ridiculous 
for  you  to  hope  for  it.  Why,  she  may 
not  even  be  alive." 

"She  is  not  dead  and,  what  is  more, 
I  am  going  to  find  her — if  I  have  to 
employ  the  whole  detective  force  of 
New  York.  I,  with  my  millions,  to 
be  denied  what  I  want!  It  is  pre- 
posterous! I  will  have  her  and  if  you 
are  not  willing  to  undertake  the 
search  it  won't  be  find  others  who 
are." 

This  was  said  by  the  now  angry 
Mrs.  Sheridan.  She  and  James  Baker, 
a  servant  who  had  been  in  her  em- 
ploy for  many  years,  were  having  a 
tete-a-tete  not  altogether  harmonious 
the  discussion  being  about  a  little 
child  to  whom  Mrs.  Sheridan  had  tak- 
en a  fancy. 

Three  years  before,  her  hopes  had 
been  centered  in  a  nnephew  whom  she 
had  never  seen  but  whom  she  had 
chosen  to  be  her  heir.  His  death, 
two  weeks  previous,  had  been  a  great 
blow  to  her,  but  she  had  very  wisely 
put  aside  her  disappointment  and 
started  out  afresh  to  find  a  new  heir. 

A  month  after  she  had  decided 
that  her  nephew  should  inherit  her 
money,  she  had  gone  on  a  trip  to 
Philadelphia.  Here,  while  autoing  in 
Fairmount  Park,  she  had  first  seeir 
the  little  girl  that  now  was  the  cause 
of  so  much  disturbance. 


She  was  just  a  slip  of  a  child, 
about  four  years  old.  with  a  most  en- 
gaging smile.  Mrs.  Sheridan  at  once 
alighted,  taking  the  child  in  her  arms, 
asked  her  her  name.  She  said  her 
name  was  Katherine  Ashley;  that  she 
lived  with  her  mother  in  Chicago  and 
that  her  father  was  dead.  Mrs.  Sher- 
idan had  kept  the  child  in  mind  ever 
since  and  now,  when  she  stated  her 
intention  of  finding  her  again,  her 
plan  was  laughed  at.  But  not  for  long. 
James  Baker  was  a  wise  man  and  ' 
knew  that  she  was  in  earnest. 

"Really,  madam.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  help  you,  but 
it  is   so  hopel  ." 

"Not  a  word!  I  knew  you'd  come  to 
your  senses  soon.  You  will  kindly 
make  arrangements  to  accompany 
me." 

"You!" 

"Yes,  me,  to-morrow  morning.  You 
will  be  ready  in  time  to  get  the  elev- 
en-ten train  for  Chicago.  Get  the 
tickets  now.  Good  bye."  And  she 
left  the  room. 

"Good  gracious!"  was  all  that 
James  Baker  could  say.  The  hurry 
had  quite  taken  away  his  breath. 

"Hello,  is  that  you.  James?"  This 
over  the  phone  from  Mrs.  Sheridan. 
They  had  reached  Chicago  and  Baker 
had  spent  all  the  morning  looking  up 
names  in  search  of  Katherine  Ashly. 

"Yes." 

"I  should  think  you'd  be  ashamed  to 
leave  me  walking  on  pins  and  needles 
all  this  time.    What  have  you  found?" 

"It's  as  I  said.  I  haven't  found  any- 
thing about  her.  There  are  a  good 
many  Ashleys  and  I  have't  seen  them 
all  yet  by  any  means.  Shall  I  con-  " 
tinue  calling  on  the  Ashleys  I've 
found?" 

"Yes.  of  course.  Good-bye?" 

"Good-bye." 

"And  James,  come  up  and  get  me. 
I'd  like  to  go  with  you.^ 
"Alright." 

About  five  o'clock  that  evening  they 
were  speeding  back  toward  the'  hotel. 
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in  an  automobile,  disheartened  but 
not  altogether  discouraged.  They 
were  unable  to  find  anyone  by  the 
name  of  Katherine  Ashly  in  Chicago 
but  they  were  told  that  she  now  lived 
in  a  little  town  called  Greenwood  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  next  morning  found  them  on 
their  way  there.  The  first  two  days 
passed  and  they  were  thoroughly  dis- 
couraged. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  Mrs. 
Sheridan  and  James  Baker  started  for 
a  walk.  They  were  neither  in  a  talk- 
ative mood  so  consequently  quiet 
reigned. 

Suuddenly  the  silence  was  broken 
by  a  little  shriek  of  delight  as  Mrs. 
Sheridan  hurried  up  to  a  woman,  a 
little  girl  and  a  baby  boy. 

"Isn't  this  Katherine  Ashly?"  She 
spoke  hurriedly  and  seemed  greatly 
excited. 

It  was  the  woman  who  answered 
her. 

"No.  Her  name  is  Katherine  Phelps 
but  I  might  be  able  to  tell  you  some- 
thing of  the  child  you  speak  of,  if 
you  will  tell  me  who  you  are  and 
what  you  want." 

"My  name  is  Mrs.  Sheridan,  I  live  in 
New  York  and  I  am  anxious  to  find 
Katherine,  who  looked  very  much  like 
this  child,  so  that,  if  possible,  I  may 
take  her  and  her  mother  to  live 
with  me." 

"Well  then.  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
that,  although  the  little  girl  is  called 
Katherine  Phelps  now,  she  really  is 
Katherine  Ashly." 

With  a  quick  movement  Mr?.  Sher- 
idan had  Katherine  in  her  arms  and 
was  almost  smothering  her  with 
kisses  while  she  incoherently  mur- 
mured, "I  knew  I'd  find  you.  I  just 
knew  it." 

When  Mrs.  Sheridan  had  so  far  re- 
covered composure  that  she  could  lis- 
ten to  Mrs.  Phelps  the  lady  who  was 
with  the  children,  she  told  her  and 
James  about  Katherine.  Mrs.  Phelps 
herself,  was  Katherine's    nurse  and 


had  been  with  her  when  Mrs.  Sher- 
idan first  saw  her.  Shortly  after 
their  return  to  Chicago,  she  had  left 
Mrs..  Ashly's  employment  and  married. 
Through  poor  investments  Katherine's 
mother  lost  most  of  her  property. 
Soon  after  this,  she  died,  leaving 
very  little  for  the  care  of  her  child. 
The  nurse,  who  was  much  attached 
to  Mrs.  Ashly,  came,  took  Katherine 
and  had  cared  for  her  since  then. 

Mrs.  Phelps  said  she  was  not  well- 
to-do,  so  that,  although  she  would 
miss  her  charge,  she  would'  be  glad 
to  be  relieved  of  the  added  expense 
which  Katherine  made  her.  And  she 
also  realized  that  the  child  would  have 
great  educational  and  social  advan- 
tages as  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sheridan 
which  would  otherwise  be  impossible 
for  her.  The  adoption  of  Katherine 
was  an  easy  matter,  especially  as 
their  affections  were  mutual. 

They  stayed  several  weeks  in  the 
country  and  then  returned  to  New 
York  where  Katherine  fully  justified 
her  foster  mother's  expectations. 

D.  E.'  W. 
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GUESS 

A  True  Story. 
When  I  was  about  8  years  old  it 
seemed  to  me  life  would  not  be  worth 
while  without  a  dog. 

One  night  as  my  father  came  down 
the  street  I  noticed  that  his  walking 
was  hindered  by  a  funny,  little  animal 
which  he  was  trying  to  drag  behind 
him.  Overjoyed,  I  rashed  to  the  gate 
and  was  greeted  by  the  dog  jumping 
full  upon  me  in  a  frenzy  of  affection. 
Next  we  conducted  him  to  the  house 
and  into  the  parlor,  where  my  mother 
and  a  friend  were  visiting. 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  the  guest,  "what  a 
sensible,  little  creature." 

"Yes,"  said  mother,  "I  am  glad  I 
relied  upon  my  husband's  logical  pow- 
ers for  the  selection  of  the  animal, 
however,  dear,"  she  continued,  ad- 
dressing me,  "he  must  be  conducted 
to  the  back  yard  immediately." 

But  "Guess",  as  we  named  him,  in- 
sisted upon  sitting  on  the  back  porch 
for  two  days,  because,  having  been 
brought  up  in  a  city  yard,  covered 
with  planks,  he  was  very  fearful  of 
the  ground. 

On  the  third  morning  we  heard 
most  savage  and  treacherous  barking 
and  all  rushed  to  the  rear  of  the  house 
to  see  a  frightened  milkman  rushing 
off  the  premises,  folowed  by  a  dog 
filled  with  rage  and  covered  with 
milk. 

On  the  fourth  day  a  peeked  man, 
carrying  a  milk  can  and  a  whip, 
stepped  slowly  up  the  back  walk, 
searching  with  his  eyes  for  a  black 
dog.  When  he  spied  him  dreaming 
under  a  tree  in  the  farthest  spot,  he 
shuddered  and  clenched  Iris  whip;  at 
the  same  instant  Guess  opened  one 
eye  and  beholding  a  pieasant  amuse- 
ment for  a  time,  rushed  at  the  fright- 
ened being.  Collecting  his  wits,  the 
tradesman  ran  to  the  porch  and  set 
down  his  can,  then  turned  and  hit  the 
dog'  with  his  weapon.  Guess,  with  a 
mighty  air,  bit  off  the  end,  and  was 


just  going  to  give  another  bark,  when 
he  found  he  had  half  swallowed  it 
and  had  to  take  time  to  cnoKe,  letting 
the  enemy  escape. 

On  recovering,  he  heard  merry, 
childish  voices  issuing  from  the  yard 
next  door,  so  he  found  a  hole  in  the 
fence  and  entered  upon  their  frolic, 
with  a  sinister  air.  He  walked  around 
the  paths  for  a  time,  then  suddenly 
came  upon  the  white,  fluffy  bouse  dog 
which  was  dying  in  the  sun  after  a 
bath.  Guess  growled,  then  opened  his 
jaws  and  pulled  out  a  mouthful  of 
down  and  tore  home  to  rest  in  the 
sun. 

Presently  the  neighbor  rushed  over 
demanding  that  doggie  be  chained.  So 
our  pet  was  roped  to  a  box,  where  he 
spent  a  miserable  afternoon.  But, 
when  he  beheld  the  milkman,  all  his 
trouble  was  forgotten  and  he  dragged 
his  box  and  all,  across  the  yard; 
while  sticks  and  stones  flew  to  either 
side.  He  arrived  too  late  and  beheld 
the  man  grinning  at  him  from  a  safe 
distance. 

Alas!  All  things  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  night,  as  I  entered  the  house, 
I  heard  my  mother  ordering  the 
poundman  to  come  next  morning  at 
10.  On  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  a 
heart  rending  howl  rang  forth  unto 
the  morning  air,  and,  stranger,  still,  it 
was  on  the  same  pitch  as  the  rooster's 
crow.  Five  times  the  master  of  the 
chicken  yard  crowed  and  each  time  it 
was  followed  by  a  dismal  bay.  Two 
or  three  windows  were  raised  and 
sleepy  heads  came  forth,  only  to  re- 
turn with  a  puzzled  Iuok. 

The  hour  of  10  arrived  and  a  heavy 
wagon  rolled  to  the  front  door,  all  the 
neighbors  came  forth  to  watch  the 
departure  of  Guess.  The  gate  opened, 
and  a  black  dog  with  drooping  tail 
and  ears  trotted  forth  and,  with  a 
happy  smile,  ran  to  the  poundman's 
arms  and  seemed  to  say  as  he  nestled 
there,  "I  thought  you'd  never  come." 

DOROTHY  CLARKE. 


THE  TARGET 


THE     MYSTERIOUS  MANUSCRIPT 

I  was  rowing  in  my  skiff  on  New 
York  Bay  one  morning  in  1905,  when 
suddenly  my  boat  ran  into  some 
heavy  object.  Leaning  over  one  side, 
to  my  surprise,  I  saw  a  heavy  copper 
cylinder  bobbing  on  the  water.  I 
picked  it  up  and  tried  to  open  it; 
finally,  with  an  effort,  the  cover  came 
off  with  a  pop  and  a  tearing  sound. 
A  piece  of  paper  fluttered  out  but  I 
was  so  interested  with  the  inside  of 
the  cylinder  that  when  I  looked  for 
it  later  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Inside  the  tube  was  a  torn  piece  of 
paper  like  this: 

New  York, 

September   14,  1888. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

D.  Jones  deposited  with 
me   50   bags   of   gold.     So  now, 
combined  with  the  other  10  bags 
of  silver  Captain  Wilkinson  took 
half  to  60  West 
Samuel  M.  Johnson  near  Tri 
"Fifty  bags  of  gold  and  ten  of  sil- 
ver, sixty  west,  near  Tri, — near  Tri- 
nidad  to   be   sure."   looking   at  my 
pocket  atlas. 

All  this  passed,  through  my  brain 
very  quickly  as  I  pulled  for  the  shore 
at  a  fast  rate  and  I  said  to  myself, 
"Well,  you  have  hit  it  lucky,  old 
man." 

Two  hours  I  was  renting  the  fast- 
est schooner  in  the  bay  and  in  a  few 
weeks  my  brother,  cousin  James  and 
I  were  nearing  the  island  mentioned 
in  the  manuscript. 

Though  our  party  searched  that  de- 
solate island  every  inch  of  its  four 
square  miles,  no  trace  could  we  find 
of  any  hidden  treasure — to  say  noth- 
ing of  "fifty  bags  of  gold." 

Exactly  six  weeks  from  the  time 
I  ran  into  the  copper  cylinder,  I  was 
again  rowing  on  the  bay  and  by 
chance  in  the  same  boat.  The  weath- 
er was  cold,  and  foggy  and  I  began  to 
row  hard  to  get  warm,  when  sudden- 
ly the  foot  brace  broke  with  a  snap 


and  there,  underneath,  was  a  torn  bit 
of  paper.    It  was  like  this: 

en  rod  seed  and  5  bags  of  Silver 
poppies.        Poppies   there  are 
ten  bags. 

121st  Street  and  the  other  to 
nity  Church  and  Wall  Street. 
Respectfully  yours, 

H.    Smail,  Florist. 
Dashing  my  hand  into  my  pocket, 
I  found  the  other  piece,  which  was 
always  with  me,  and  putting  the  two 
together  it  looked  like  this: 
New  York, 

September  14,  1888, 
Dear  Sir:  — 
D.  Jones  deposited  with  me 
50  bags  of  Golden  rod  and  5  bags  of 
Silver  poppies.  So  now  combined 
with  the  other  5  bags  of  silver  pop- 
dies  tthere  are  ten  bags.  Captain 
Wilkinson  took  half  to  West  121st 
Street  and  the  other  to  Sameuel  M. 
Johnson  near  Trinity  Church  and 
Wall  Street. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.    Small,  Florist. 
When  I  had  finished  reading  that 
piece  of  paper,  I  could  have  knocked 
my  head  on  the  seat. 

The  mystery  is,— --'How  did  the 
paper  come  to  be  in  the  copper 
cylinder?"  aLLYN  WOOD. 


THE  NORTH  WIND 

The  old  north  wind  with  his  whistle 
shrill, 

Came  ever  mountain,  river  and  hill. 
Rattling  windows,  bending  trees, 
Coming  in  doors  not  saying  "Please!" 
"I'm  out  for  business  tonight,"  says 
he. 

"So  out  of  my  way  or  you'll  be  blown 
into  a  tree! 

What  a  merry  time  there'll  be  to- 
night 

Of  hats  and  papers  I'll  make  light, 
I'll  rip  and  race  o'er  everything. 
Oh.  I'll  be  king!    Ob,  I'll  be  King!" 

ANITA  COURTNEY. 


THE  TARGET 


GUESS 

A  True  Story. 
When  I  was  about  8  years  old  it 
seemed  to  me  life  would  not  be  worth 
while  without  a  dog. 

One  night  as  my  father  came  down 
the  street  I  noticed  that  his  walking 
was  hindered  by  a  funny,  little  animal 
which  he  was  trying  to  drag  behind 
him.  Overjoyed,  I  rashed  to  the  gate 
and  was  greeted  by  the  dog  jumping 
full  upon  me  in  a  frenzy  of  affection. 
Next  we  conducted  him  to  the  house 
and  into  the  parlor,  where  my  mother 
and  a  friend  were  visiting. 

"Ah."  exclaimed  the  guest,  "what  a 
sensible,  little  creature." 

"Yes,"  said  mother,  "I  am  glad  I 
relied  upon  my  husband's  logical  pow- 
ers for  the  selection  of  the  animal, 
however,  dear,"  she  continued,  ad- 
dressing me,  "he  must  be  conducted 
to  the  back  yard  immediately." 

But  "Guess",  as  we  named  him,  in- 
sisted upon  sitting  on  tne  back  porch 
for  two  days,  because,  having  been 
brought  up  in  a  city  yard,  covered 
with  planks,  he  was  very  fearful  of 
the  ground. 

On  the  third  morning  we  heard 
most  savage  and  treacherous  barking 
and  all  rushed  to  the  rear  of  the  house 
to  see  a  frightened  milkman  rushing 
off  the  premises,  folowed  by  a  dog 
filled  with  rage  and  covered  Avith 
milk. 

On  the  fourth  day  a  peeked  man, 
carrying  a  milk  can  and  a  whip, 
stepped  slowly  up  the  back  walk, 
searching  with  his  eyes  for  a  black 
dog.  When  he  spied  him  dreaming 
under  a  tree  in  the  farthest  spot,  he 
shuddered  and  clenched  Ms  whip;  at 
the  same  instant  Guess  opened  one 
eye  and  beholding  a  pieasant  amuse- 
ment for  a  time,  rushed  at  the  fright- 
ened being.  Collecting  his  wits,  the 
tradesman  ran  to  the  porch  and  set 
down  his  can,  then  turned  and  hit  the 
dog'  with  his  weapon.  Guess,  with  a 
mighty  air,  bit  off  the  end,  and  was 


just  going  to  give  another  bark,  when 
he  found  he  had  half  swallowed  it 
and  had  to  take  time  to  cnoKe,  letting 
the  enemy  escape. 

On  recovering,  he  heard  merry, 
childish  voices  issuing  from  the  yard 
next  door,  so  he  found  a  hole  in  the 
fence  and  entered  upon  their  frolic, 
with  a  sinister  air.  He  walked  around 
the  paths  for  a  time,  then  suddenly 
came  upon  the  white,  fluffy  house  dog 
which  was  dying  in  the  sun  after  a 
hath.  Guess  growled,  then  opened  his 
jaws  and  pulled  out  a  mouthful  of 
down  and  tore  home  to  rest  in  the 
sun. 

Presently  the  neighbor  rushed  over 
demanding  that  doggie  be  chained.  So 
our  pet  was  roped  to  a  box,  where  he 
spent  a  miserable  afternoon.  But, 
when  he  beheld  the  milkman,  all  his 
trouble  was  forgotten  and  he  dragged 
his  box  and  all,  across  the  yard; 
while  sticks  and  stones  flew  to  either 
side.  He  arrived  too  late  and  beheld 
the  man  grinning  at  him  from  a  safe 
distance. 

Alas!  All  things  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  night,  as  I  entered  the  house, 
I  heard  my  mother  ordering  the 
poundman  to  come  next  morning  at 
]0.  On  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  a 
heart  rending  howl  rang  forth  unto 
the  morning  air,  and,  stranger,  still,  it 
was  on  the  same  pitch  as  the  rooster's 
crow.  Five  times  the  master  of  the 
chicken  yard  crowed  and  each  time  it 
was  followed  by  a  dismal  bay.  Two 
or  three  windows  were  raised  and 
sleepy  heads  came  forth,  only  to  re- 
turn with  a  puzzled  1u>ok. 

The  hour  of  10  arrived  and  a  heavy 
wagon  rolled  to  the  front  door,  all  the 
neighbors  came  forth  to  watch  the 
departure  of  Guess.  The  gate  opened, 
and  a  black  dog  with  drooping  tail 
and  ears  trotted  forth  and,  with  a 
happy  smile,  ran  to  the  poundman's 
arms  and  seemed  to  say  as  he  nestled 
there,  "I  thought  you'd  never  come." 

DOROTHY  CLARKE. 


T  H  E  T 

THE     MYSTERIOUS  MANUSCRIPT 

I  was  rowing  in  my  skiff  on  New 
York  Bay  one  morning  in  1905,  when 
suddenly  my  boat  ran  into  some 
heavy  object.  Leaning  over  one  side, 
to  my  surprise,  I  saw  a  heavy  copper 
cylinder  bobbing  on  the  water.  I 
picked  it  up  and  tried  to  open  it; 
finally,  with  an  effort,  the  cover  came 
off  with  a  pop  and  a  tearing  sound. 
A  piece  ot  paper  fluttered  out  but  I 
was  so  interested  with  the  inside  of 
the  cylinder  that  when  I  looked  for 
it  later  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Inside  the  tube  was  a  torn  piece  of 
paper  like  this: 

INew  York, 

September   14,  1888. 
Dear  Sir:  — 

D.  Jones  deposited  with 
me   50   bags   of   gold.     So  now, 
combined  with  the  other  10  bags 
of  silver  Captain  Wilkinson  took 
half  to  60  West 
Samuel  M.  Johnson  near  Tri 
"Fifty  bags  of  gold  and  ten  of  sil- 
ver, sixty  west,  near  Tri, — near  Tri- 
nidad  to   be   sure,"   looking   at  my 
pocket  atlas. 

All  this  passed,  through  my  brain 
very  quickly  as  I  pulled  for  the  shore 
at  a  fast  rate  and  I  said  to  myself, 
"Well,  you  have  hit  it  lucky,  old 
man." 

Two  hours  I  was  renting  the  fast- 
est schooner  in  the  bay  and  in  a  few 
weeks  my  brother,  cousin  James  and 
I  were  nearing  the  island  mentioned 
in  the  manuscript. 

Though  our  i  arty  searched  that  de- 
solate island  every  inch  of  its  four 
square  miles,  no  trace  could  we  find 
of  any  hidden  treasure — to  say  noth- 
ing of  "fifty  bags  of  gold." 

Exactly  six  weeks  from  the  time 
I  ran  into  the  copper  cylinder,  I  was 
again  rowing  on  the  bay  and  by 
chance  in  the  same  boat.  The  weath- 
er was  cold  and  foggy  and  I  began  to 
row  hard  to  get  warm,  when  sudden- 
ly the  foot  brace  broke  with  a  snap 


A  R  G  E  T 

and  there,  underneath,  was  a  torn  bit 
of  paper.    It  was  like  this: 

en  rod  seed  and  5  bags  of  Silver 
poppies.        Poppies   there  are 
ten  bags. 

121st  Street  and  the  other  to 
nity  Church  and  Wall  Street. 
Respectfully  yours, 

H.    Srnail,  Florist. 
Dashing  my  hand  into  my  pocket, 
I  found  the  other  piece,  which  was 
always  with  me,  and  putting  the  two 
together  it  looked  like  this: 
New  York, 

September  14,  1888, 
Dear  Sir:  — 
D.  Jones  deposited  with  me 
50  bags  of  Golden  rod  and  5  bags  of 
Silver  poppies.  So  now  combined 
with  the  other  5  bags  of  silver  pop- 
dies  tthere  are  ten  bags.  Captain 
Wilkinson  took  half  to  West  121st 
Street  and  the  other  to  Sameuel  M. 
Johnson  near  Trinity  Church  and 
Wall  Street. 

Respectfully  yours, 

H.    Small,  Florist. 
When  I  had  finished  reading  that 
piece  of  paper,  I  could  have  knocked 
my  head  on  the  seat. 

The  mystery  is,— --'How  did  the 
paper  come  to  be  in  the  copper 
cylinder?"  aLLYN  WOOD. 


THE  NORTH  WIND 

The  old  north  wind  with  his  whistle 
shrill. 

Came  ever  mountain,  river  and  hill. 
Rattling  windows,  bending  trees, 
Coming  in  doors  not  saying  'Please!" 
"I'm  out  for  business  tonight,"  says 

he, 

"So  out  of  my  way  or  you'll  be  blown 
into  a  tree! 

What  a  merry  time  there'll  be  to- 
night 

Of  hats  and  papers  I'll  make  light, 
I'll  rip  and  race  o'er  everything. 
Oh,  I'll  be  king!    Oh,  I'll  be  King!" 

ANITA  COURTNEY. 


THE  TARGET 


OVER  WELLMAN'S  HEAD 

"Will,  1  have  it!"  cried  Ned  in  ex- 
citement. 

"Have  what?"  asked  his  brother 
Will. 

"The  arrangement  to  supersede  the 
equilibrator  which  proved  such  a- fail- 
ure with  Wellman,"  calmly  asserted 
Ned. 

"Are  you  sure?"  cried  Tom. 

The  three  brothers,  Will  and  Tom, 
who  were  twins,  and  Ned,  their  older 
brother,  crowded  around  a  large  di- 
rigible framework  on  which  the  eldest 
brother  had  just  attached  his  device. 

The  three  brothers  were  natives  of 
San  Francisco,  but  on  the  death  of 
their  father,  their  mother,  who  was 
born  in  Australia,  had  moved  to  Syd- 
ney. She  was  very  poor  and  the  boys 
were  compelled  to  leave  school  and  go 
to  work  for  a  living.  The  father,  when 
he  was  alive,  was  a  skilled  mechanic, 
much  interested  in  aeronautics,  in 
which  lore  he  indulged  his  children, 
who  were  all  natural  mechanics. 

When  the  former  died,  he  had  a 
large  dirigible  under  construction, 
similar  to  the  one  in  which  Wellman 
made  his  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
with  valuable  original  inventions 
for  ballasting  and  storing  the  gaso- 
line. This  the  mother  went  to  the  ex- 
pense of  taking  with  her  to  Australia 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  the  in- 
heritance of  the  boys  and  should  not 
be  disposed  of. 

The  boys  had  made  many  short 
flights,  after  completing  the  airship 
with  rigging,  but  were  detained  from 
making  a  long  flight,  by  not  being 
able  to  find  a  way  of  holding  the  ma- 
chine a  certain  distance  from  the 
ground  so  as  not  to  lose  track  of 
themselves  in  the  clouds.  Such  was 
the  value  of  the  equilibrator. 

"I  guess  we  have  got  her  at  last," 
remarked  Ned  quietly,  after  a  suc- 
cessful trial  trip  to  the  Island  of  Bor- 
neo.    "She   doesn't  rock  like  Well- 


man's  device  did  on  the  waves  and 
she  keeps  us  at  any  height  we  please." 

"Say  Ned,"  asked  Will,  coming  out 
of  thoughtful  reverie,  "What  do  you 
say  to  a  long  flight?" 

"That's  what  I  say,"  echoed  Tom. 

"Do  you  realize,  brothers,  that  it 
would  be  a  grave  undertaking,  that 
we  would  be  attempting  something  in 
which  a  man  with  years  of  exper- 
ience in  dirigibles  had  failed?" 

"We  are  not  afraid!"  cried  Tom  and 
Will  in  chorus. 

"So  be  it  then,"  said  Ned,  "let  us 
prepare  for  our  journey." 

Two  weeks  later  great  headlinnes 
appeared  in  every  paper  possessing 
leased  wires:  "Three  Boys  to  Attempt 
to  cross  Pacific  Ocean  form  Sydney 
to  San  Francisco  in  a  Dirigible." 
Column  after  column  followed,  expres- 
sing the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  editor 
of  each  paper  and  the  comments  of 
experts. 

At  last  the  great  flight  began.  The 
entire  population  of  Sydney  turned  out 
to  see  them  off.  The  graceful  me- 
chanical bird  rose  in  the  air,  seemed 
to  tremble  a  little,  then  gathering  the 
right  ballast,  fairly  shot  away  into 
the  clouds,  then,  coming  down,  and 
regulated  by  the  equilibrator  over  the 
water,  set  out  in  earnest  for  the  goal. 

Far  out  over  the  boundless  watery 
waste  were  the  boys,  watching  the  sea 
which  seemed  as  if  roaring  with  an- 
ger and  foaming  with  chagrin  at  not 
being  able  to  reach  its  lofty  prey. 

However,  they  were  not  given-  much 
time  for  musing,  as  the  wireless  kept 
up  an  everlasting  buzzing.  "News! 
News!  News!"  was  what  the  world 
craved  Why,  the  great  crowd  that 
assembled  at  Sydney  to  see  the  young 
man-birds  off,  after  cheering  franti- 
cally until  the  airship  was  lost  to 
sight,  waited  mutely,  to  a  person,  for 
the  promised  call  which  buzzed  on  a 
nearby  wireless  two  hours  later. 

It  said:    "Everything  working  fine. 


THE  TARGET 


Expect  to  reach  San  Francisco  Decem- 
ber 17th  to  witness  big  aviation  meet 
at  World's  Fair.  Goodbye.  —Well- 
man  II." 

Messages  were  sent  broadcast  from 
the  airship.  All  the  world  was  hunting 
for  scraps  of  information  as  to  their 
whereabouts,  future  intentions  and 
how  the  machine  was  working.  Once 
one  of  the  propellor  blades  broke  and 
they  were  forced  to  put  up  for  repairs 
on  a  small  island.  During  the  week's 
delay,  the  press  was  in  a  quandry. 
They  lost  all  communication  with  the 
airship.  Vast  amounts  of  money  were 
realized  by  proprietors  of  "fake  infor- 
mation." 

But  when  wireless  messages  again 
received  answers  and  true  information 
from  the  airship  which  was  under  way 
these  swindlers  were  forced  to  run 
for  cover.  One  time  the  airship  pass- 
ed low  near  an  airship,  the  entire 
crew  and  passengers  rushed  on  deck, 
armed,  to  a  person,  with,  cameras. 
Tom  busied  himself  by  mischievous- 
ly throwing  miniature  sandbags  on  the 
heads  of  the  people  causing  among 
them  a  scramble  for  the  valuable  cu- 
rios. »■ 

On  December  25th,  1915,  in  San 
Francisco  at  two-fifteen,  the  largest 
crowd  ever  known,  gathered  in  front 
and  in.  the  great  exposition  auditor- 
ium, primarily  to  listen  to  an  address 
of  the  president,  principally  because 
it  was  next  to  the  great  aviation  field 
where  it  was  thought  the  Wellman  II 
would  land.  A  wireless  hadd  been 
received  by  a  daily  paper,  stating  that 
the  airship  would  arrive  at  3  o'clock. 


How  fitting  it  was  to  see  this  won- 
derful work  of  man  glide  slowly  down 
like  a  hawk,  sweeping  in  circles,  uni- 
ting two  of  the  greatest  events  the 
world  had  ever  known,  namely  the 
triumph  of  a  strubgle  with  Nature 
to  unite  the  Pacifis  with  the  Atlantic 
and  the  triumph  of  man  in  the  realms 
of  air. 

The  first  thought  of  the  boys 
after  this  powerful  lift  of  fortunes, 
was  their  mother.  A  cablegram  was 
sent  which  read  thus: 

"Dear  Mother,  arrived  at  destina- 
tion safely.  Have  been  receiving  bids 
from  every  nation  on  the  globe  for  the 
inventions.  Uncle  Sam  will,  of  course, 
get  it.  Her  bid  is  two  millions.  Christ- 
mas greetings  from  Tom.  Will  and 
Ned." 

ROBERT  CLARK. 
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Balance  in  last  issue    $102.27 

Received — 

(a)  First  Victor  Concert. .  .  28.40 

(b)  Second  VCictor  Concert 

little  building    8.90 


Total    $139.57 

Expenses — 

(a)  Victor  records;  (b) 
School  room  decorations 
(c)  athletic  supplies   51.05 


On  Hand    $88.52 


This  sum,  Mr.  Biedenbach  says,  is 
to  be  used  for  a  cabinet  for  records 
and  for  incidental  school-room  deco- 
rations. 


Robert  Clark 
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Every  one  interested  in  the  new 
school  system  is  anxiously  awaiting 
the  beginning  of  next  term  to  see  how 
the  "patent**  class  will  get  along  at 
Berkeley  High  School.  In  fact,  I 
think  that  we.  the  class  before  men- 
tioned, are  the  only  ones  who  are  not 
impatient  to  see  ourselves  settled  in 
our  new  school  home. 

Just  think  of  the  drop!  For  three 
whole  terms  we  have  been  the  highest 
class  in  the  school  when — bing.  bang! 
we  fall  down  to  the  "scrubs  ',  for  that 
Is  what  will  happen.  No  one  can  ex- 
pect those  poor  unfortunates  who 
have  been  scribes  for  the  three  terms 
that  we  have  been  "seniors"  to  let  us 
go  without  our  full  dcse  and  I"m  afraid 
a  little  more. 

But  the  class  of  1910  nmst  press  on, 
and.  on  the  eve  of  our  departure,  we 
all  want  to  thank  our  principal  and 
teachers  for  their  kincr  efforts  in  our 


behalf,  and  to  wish  those  schoolmates 
whom  we  leave  behind  unbounded  suc- 
cess in  all  that  pertains  to  the  good  oi 
McKinley  School  City. 


MUSIC 

"The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  him- 
self. 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of 

sweet  sounds : 
Is  fit  for  treason's,    stratagems,  and 

spoils. 

The  motion's  of  his  spirit  are  dark 

as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 
Lei  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

This  saying  of  the  great  bard  ex- 
presses in  a  most  exact  way  the  feel- 
ings of  the  music-lovers  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  There  is  a  constant  evolu- 
tion in  music  and  day  by  day  we  real- 
ize more  fully  the  value  of  it  to  man- 


THE  TARGET 


kind.  Although  the  past  holds  the 
greatest  composers,  those  of  the  mod- 
ern school  are  constantly  contribut- 
ing beautiful  compositions  to  the  art. 
Any  man  who  is  musically  inclined  is 
certainly  among  the  most  gifted  of 
men,  and  why  should  this  be?  It  is 
because  "music  hath  charms".  Any 
man  who  can  sit  through  a  wonderful 
composition,  rendered  in  an  artistic 
way,  unmoved  by  the  sad  slow  parts, 
or  the  quicker,  joyous  ones,  certainly 
does  not  deserve  the  trust  of  his  .fel- 
lows as  he  does  not  possess  the  nat- 
ural human  spirit. 

Not  long  ago,  the  pupils  of  the  In- 
troductory High  school  enjoyed  a  lect- 
ure by  Mr.  Frances,  who  was  visiting 
from  Los  Angeles.  In  this  lecture  Mr. 
Frances  dwelt  greatly  on  the  subject 
of  music  in  the  schools.  He  said  that 
it  was  very  beneficial  and  every  boy 
or  girl,  whether  he  likes  to  sing  or  not 
now  will  some  day  be  thankful  to  the 
school  for  all  the  musical  training  he 
has  received.  Mr.  Frances  congratu 
lated  the  school  on  its  singing,  which 
really  is  good,  and  Avas  on  that  day  es- 
pecially so.  The  pupils  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  School  have  as  good  a  chance 
as  was  ever  offered  to  a  body  of 
young  people  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  good  music.  We  have  our  own 
scngs,  so  carefully  selected  by  Miss 
Ellerhorst,  and  also  enjoy  selections 
on  the  "Victor",  by  the  world's  great 
artists.  Let  us  grasp  this  opportunity. 
Let  us  all  be  interested  in  music,  and 
never  let  it  be  said  of  anyone  of  us 
that  he  can  not  appreciate  good  com- 
positions   and    their  rendering?. 


MR.   BANCROFT'S  VISIT. 

On  December  the  fifteenth  a  notice 
was  given  that  we  should  have  the 
privilege  of  hearing  a  man  who  had 
witnessed  the  shooting  of  Lincoln,  our 
martyred  President.  When  Mr.  Ban- 
croft came  into  the  Assembly  Hall,  a 
murmur  of  surprise  ran  through  the 


room.  How  tall  he  was,  and  how 
erect  for  a  man  of  his  years!  In  a 
clear.  strong  voice,  howevetr,  he 
brought  us  to  the  events  of  the  "Six- 
ties" as  if  they  had  happened  but 
yesterday,  and  in  such  an  interesting 
way  that  he  won  his  audience  com- 
pletely. 


CHARITY  FUND. 

McKinley  School  may  well  be  proud 
of  its  giving  propensities.  This  year 
we  gave  $24.73  to  the  Berkeley  Char- 
ity Fund.  Miss  Wright  of  that  organi- 
zation says  that,  as  usual,  our  school 
gave  the  largest  sum  of  any  in  Ber- 
keley. 


MY  NATIVE  TOWN. 

The  Island  of  Panay  is  noted  for  its 
fishing  industry. 

As  a  boy  living  by  the  sea,  I  used 
to  go  fishing  almost  every  day,  when 
I  had  nothing  else  to  do.  I  would 
launch  my  canoe  ready  to  spend  an 
enjoyable  afternoon  making  a  good 
catch. 

Of  course  we  used  all  home-made 
Ashing  articles  such  as  hooks,  line, 
and  rod.  I  would  set  at  the  end  of 
my  canoe  and  drop  the  line  in,  and  as 
soon  as  the  bait  sank  deep  enough,  it 
was  grabbed  by  greedy  and  hungry 
fish.  I  jerked  the  line  and  then  up  the 
fish  came  into  my  basket. 

When  I  had  enough  for  our  family 
I  would  paddle  back  to  the  shore. 

When  I  look  back  on  those  times  it 
makes  me  smile,  for  there  I  see  my- 
self oddly  dressed  in  my  own  native 
clothes;  my  thin  pena  shirt,  with 
wicker  basket  hanging  by  my  side,  and 
a  big  sombrero  as  wide  as  a  "Merry 
Widow"  hat  to  protect  me  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun. 

Oh!  I  wish  I  could  have  those  joys 
again,  once  in  a  while,  but  I  must 
move  on  and  catch  up  with  civilization. 

DIOSCORO  HERBULARIO. 
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THE  STOLEN  CHILD. 

Old  Madhavva  only  paddled  faster 
and  faster,  when  she  heard  the  lunch- 
eon bell  that  was  ringing  for  little 
Dorothy  Dimples.  Only  the  faintest 
hreath  fluttered  through  Dorothy's 
lips;  there  was  scarcely  a  stirring  of 
her  pulse.  Into  a  small  cove  paddled 
the  Indian  woman,  where  the  woods 
were  so  thick  that  no  one  could  see 
her  from  any  of  the  passing  boats. 

Here  she  tried  the  movements  that 
the  Indiaans  use  to  restore  those  who 
have  been  nearly  drowned,  and  before 
long  Dorothy  opened  her  eyes.  They 
were  very  dark  eyes.  They  looked 
to  Madhava  like  .the  eyes  of  little 
Siva,  her  granddaughter  who  had  died. 
The  old  squaw  was  full  of  queer  Indian 
fancies  and  she  almost  believed  that 
the  Great  Spirit  had  given  her  this 
little  girl  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  her  grand-child. 

Dorothy's  eyes  closed  again  al- 
though she  was  now  breathing  regu- 
larly, and  Madhava  lifted  her  into  the 
canoe  once  more  and  paddled  away 
asa  quickly  as  she  could.  She  cast 
one  backward  glance  across  the  river 
to  the  large  white  house  from  which 
she  had  heard  the  sound  of  the  bell. 
It  was  ringing  for  some  one  who  did 
not  come;  perhaps  for  this  child  who 
would  never  come.  In  the  queer  old 
Indian  heart  Madhava  felt  a  pang  of 
sympathy  for  the  child's  mother.  But 
the  longing  to  keep  the  child  was 
stronger  than  the  sympathy. 

"The  river  gave  her  to  me;  she  is 
mine,"  she  said  to  herself.  "Pale-face 
mother  have  not  heart  like  Indian 
woman;  it  does  not  break  for  the 
child.  Little  girl  shall  be  Madhava's 
little  princess." 

Old  Madhava  looked  about  for  a 
place  upon  the  river  bank  that  she 
knew,  a  place  where  poke  berries 
grew.  Poke  berry  juice  used  as.  she 
knew  how  to  use  it  was  a  stain  that 
would  not  come  off.  After  thinking 
for  a  moment,  the  old  squaw  decided 
that  it  would  be  well  to  stain  little 


pale-face  to  the  color  of  an  Indian. 
A  little  girl  with  straight  black  hair 
like  this  one  could  be  so  changed  by 
that  juice  that  one  would  think  she 
had  been  born  a  papoose  in  a  wig- 
wam. 

The  Indians  might  not  be  deceived 
but  they  would  scarcely  dare  to  whis- 
per what  they  suspected  even  to  each 
other.  Madhava  was  rich  and  power- 
ful. They  would  not  be  sure  that  she 
could  not  bring  her  little  dead  grand- 
child back  in  the  shape  of  this  little 
pale-face. 

Madhava  paddled  very  fast  now. 
Even  while  she  paddled  hard  she 
leaned  over  and  parted  the  still-drip- 
ping hair  on  Dorothy's  head.  There 
was  a  large  bruise  very  near  the 
temple  and  reaching  around  to  the 
back  of  the  head. 

"It  is  what  I  hope,  that  the  little 
pale-face  will  forget  who  she  is,  and 
where  she  came  from.  Then  she  will 
be  mine,"  she  said. 

The  Indian  woman's  queer  old  with-  - 
ered  face  shone  with  joy.  From  afar 
she  heard  a  ringing  of  bells,  perhaps 
to  let  the  town  know  a  child  was 
lost!  But  Madhava  smiled  grimly  at 
the  thought.  Fast  and  faster  she  pad- 
dled, as  if  the  bells  were  following; 
as  if  they  might  overtake  her;  as  if 
she  were  afraid  she  might  think  again 
of  how  the  little  pale-face's  mother 
would  feel. 

Around  the  next  curve  was  old  Mad- 
hava's home.  Once  safely  there  no 
one  would  take  her  little  princess 
from  her. 

When  no  one  was  looking,  she  took 
Dorothy,  in  strong  arms  and  hurried 
to  her  own  wigwam.  Soon  the  child 
was  tenderly  laid  on  a  bed  of  sweet- 
grass  mats  and  soft  deer  skins;  her 
wide  open  eyes  looked  serene,  not 
afraid. 

O  Madhava!  even  your  hard,  old 
Indian  mother's  heart  could  not  stifle 
its  pang,  if  you  but  knew  the  suffer- 
ing of  those  who  had  lost  their  darl- 
ing! LUCILE  M.  PARR. 
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WHERE  WINTER  IS  KING 

With  winter  come  all  kinds  of  jolly 
good  times.  Imagine  yourself  waking 
up  on  a  crisp,  cold  Saturday  morning 
and  knowing  that  nothing  but  a  few 
chores  lie  between  you  and  the  skee 
hill.  Would  you  not  hustle  through 
them,  pull  on  your  leggins  and  mittens 
and.  be  off  to  join  a  crowd  of  happy 
boys  and  girls? 

On  the  hill  you  would  find  boys 
with  skees  and  boys  with  toboggans, 
also  many  others  with  sleds.  You 
stand  watching  a  party  with  a  tobog- 
gan climb  slowly  up  the  hill,  turn  the 
toboggan  around  and  pile  on  very 
nastily.  But  alas  for  their  haste. 
When  the  first  bump  of  hardened 
snow  is  reached,  the  toboggan  is  sent 
flying  into  the  air  and  the  unlucky 
person  on  the  end  sprawling  into  the 
snow.  Hurt?  Oh  no!  You  hear  the 
merry  laughter  of  the  children  ming- 
ling with  the  jingle  of  the  sleigh  bells 
as  the  sleighs  pass  on  the  road  near 
by.  The  boy  rolling  in  the  snow  does 
not  think  it  so  funny  for  he  has  snow 
down  his  neck  and  up  his  sleeves 
which  makes  him  most  uncomfortable. 

Wh:z!  you  look  up  quickly  to  see 
a  girl  on  skes  go  flying  past  you. 
How  exciting  it  is  and  how  much  you 
would  like  to  learn.  As  you  were 
wishing  this,  an  obliging  girl  offers  to 
show  you  how.  So  off  you  go  to  a 
gentle  slope  where  you  have  the  time 
of  your  life  learning  to  skee. 

Then  hitching  your  sled  to  that  of 
the  girl  whom  you  have  just  met,  you 
find  yourself  spinning  down  the  hills 
so  fast  that  you  wonder  you  do  not 
strike  one  of  the  bumps  made  for  the 
toboggans.  You  find  afterward  that 
the  sied  in  front  of  you  was  a  "Flex- 
ible Flyer"  which  kind  of  sled  can  be 
ea&ily  steered.  You  are  eager  for  an- 
other ride,  so  hurry  up  the  hill  as 
fast  as  the  deep  snow  will  let  you, 
and  then  are  flying  down  again. 

Jollity  reigns  in  ai!  the  sports,  so 


all  through  the  morning  you  have  the 
best  of  times.  All  too  soon  the 
whistles  of  the  village  factories  tell 
the  merry  throng  that  it  is  noon  and 
time  to  quit  the  hill. 

as  you  trudge  homeward  through 
the  snow  you  are  reminded  that  your 
toes  and  fingers  tingle,  and  that  your 
nose  is  almost  frozen.  However,  you 
soon  forget  your  troubles  tor  those 
with  whom  you  are  walking  begin  to 
talk  of  the  forts  they  will  build  when 
the  thawing  season  begins,  the  fun 
they  will  have  roling  the  immense 
Dales  of  snow  out  of  which  the  forts 
are  made  Just  as  they  begin  to  tell 
you  oi  last  winter's  frays,  a  teamster 
is  sighted,  and  you  are  told  to  hurry, 
that  you  may  hitch  your  sled  on  to 
the  bark  of  his  team. 

As  you  jog  along  over  the  ruts,  be- 
hind a  iarge  load  of  wood  and  four 
horses,  you  wonder  if  you  have  ever 
passed  happier  hours  than  those  spent 
during  your  first  frolic  in  the  snow. 

MARGARET  MILES. 


A  HERO. 

Two  teachers  had  charge  of  Low 
Eight  Nine  during  the  tnird  period. 
One  retired  to  the  rear  of  the  room 
and  seated  herself  among  the  chid- 
ren,  while  the  other  presided  at  thb 
desk,  until  summoned  from  the  room. 

Immediately  upon  her  departure  a 
boy  rose  from  his  seat,  and  gurgling 
with  a  sense  of  freedom,  joy  and  dev- 
iltry, casually  raised  a  book  and 
whacked  the  head  of  the  lad  in  front 
of  him. 

Small,  stifled  chuckles  escaped  here 
and  there  and  the  hero  turned  around 
in  surprise  to  see  why  his  deed  did 
not  create  more  of  a  sensation.  But 
in  place  of  admiring  eyes  and  roaring 
boys,  Ernest,  for  it  was  he,  met  the 
strange  apparition  of  a  teacher  sitting 
in  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  with  slow, 
discomfited  steps  he  trudged  to  the 
office. 


GIRLS'  ATHLETICS 

VOLLEY  BALL 
Volley  ball,  the  game  introduced  in- 
to the  school  this  term,  has  met  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  A  team  has 
been  selected  of  which  Maud  Hind  is 
the  captain.  One  game  has  been 
played  with  Washington,  which  we 
won,  45  25.  On  the  team  are:  Mildred 
Elam,  Mary  Hager,  Gladys  Puter, 
Hetty  Steineger.  Frieda  Weber,  Mad- 
eline Muldoon,  Ethel  Peterson,  Grace 
Becker,  Hildreth  Caldwell,  Jeanette 
Cowan. 

The  team  as  a  whole  work  very  well 
together.  Mildred  Elam,  Frieda 
Weber  and  the  captain  have  played 
exceptionally  well.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  two  more  games,  one  to  be 
played  with  Whittier  and  the  other 
with  Washington. 


TENNIS 

The  tennis  team  has  not  yet  been 
selected.  Since  it  seemed  fairest  to 
select  those  most  qualified  to  hold  the 
positions,  a  series  of  tournaments 
were  arranged.  Nearly  every  after- 
noon at  least  one  coure  is  occupied  by 
girls  trying  out  for  the  team.  About 


sixty  have  signed,  wishing  to  play 
The  advantage  of  the  new  court  has 
been  strongly  felt.  Since  there  are 
so  many  wishing  to  play,  the  tourna- 
ments will  continue  for  some  time. 


BASKET  BALL 

From  the  large  number  of  girls  play- 
ing it  seems  that  basket  ball  is  a  fav- 
orite game.  After  three  teams  have 
been  selected,  there  are  still  substi- 
tutes. 

The  teams  are  as  follows: 

FIRST  TEAM 
Goalers,  Genevieve  Doughery.  Oc- 
tavine  Buchenery;  guards,  Lillian  Ir- 
vine, Reighly  Detrick;  side  centers. 
Ethel  Irvine,  Fern  Rolph;  touch  cen- 
ter. Sybil  Willis. 

SECOND  TEAM 
Goalers,  Dorothy  Stanley,  Elgie  Mil- 
ler; guards,  Maud  Hind,  Hazel 
George;  side  centers,  Leonore  Gilman, 
Ethel  Hoffman;  touch  center,  Esther 
Squires. 

THIRD  TEAM 
Goalers,  Edith  Carlton,  Edith  Hod- 
son;   guards,  Julia  McCormick,  Doro- 
thy   Doudell;   side  centers,  Isabelle 


THE  T 

Fizelbrand,  Dorothy  Ellerhorst;  touch 
center,  Dorothy  Munroe. 

SUBSTITUTES 

First  Team — Doris  Barker. 

Second  Team — Katherine  Woolsey, 
Ada  Fisher. 

Third  Team— Lily  St.  John,  Made- 
line Muldoon. 


BASEBALL. 

So  many  girls  have  been  anxious  to 
play  baseball  that  two  teams  have 
been  formed.  The  first  team  has 
played  three  games,  two  with  Wash- 
ington, tne  scores  being  20-17  and 
12-10  in  their  favor,  and  one  with 
Whittier,  with  a  score  of  14-12  in  our 
faVor.  The  line-up  is  as  follows: 
FIRST  TEAM 

Pitcher  and  Captain  —  Esther 
Squires. 

First  base — Genevieve  Doughery. 
Second  base — Margaret  McDonald. 
Third  base — Ethel  Rorrman. 
Short  stop— Elgie  Miller. 
Short  stop — Grace  Mitchell. 
Field — Lillian  Irvine. 
Field — Ethel  Irvine. 
Catcher — Jean  Hoeck. 

SECOND  TEAM 
Pitcher — Fern  Rolph. 
Catcher — Laura  Crittenden. 
First  base — Reighly  Detrick. 
Second  base — Madeline  lmuuoon. 
Third  basce — Sybil  Willis. 
Short  stop — Edith  Carlton. 
Short  stop — Dorothy  Hagnopean. 
Field— Charlotte  Wilder. 
Field— Lily  St  John. 


A  R  G  E  T 

Berkeley  High  School  if  they  would 
agree,  so  we  challenged  them,  and 
they  answered  the  challenge  affirma- 
tively. 

We  held  the  meet  on  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober at  Piedmont  Baths.  Although 
we  were  badly  beaten,  owing  to  the 
two  Berkeley  High  stars,  we  had  good 
practice  and  a  good  time. 

Donald  Lawton  proved  to  be  the 
best  on  our  side,  taking  second  place 
in  the  50-yard  and  100-yard  dashes. 

We  won  the  relay  race  amid  loud 
cheers  from  the  few  loyal  McKinley- 
ites  who  were  there. 

The  results  were  as  follows: 
50-yard  dash — Won  by  Marston,  of 
B.  H.  S.;  second,  Lawton,  of  McKin- 
ley;  third,  Schueler,  of  McKinley. 

]  00-yard  dash — Won  by  Lindsay,  of 
B.  PI.  S.;  second,  Lawton,  of  McKin- 
ley; third,  Rodgers,  of  McKinley. 

220-yard  dash — Won  by  Lindsay,  of 
B.  H.  S.;  second,  Marston,  of  B.  H.  S.; 
third,  Thomas,  of  B.  H.  S. 

440-yard  race — Won  by  Lindsay,  of 
B.  H.  S.-;  second,  Kidder,  of  McKin- 
ley; third,  Thomas,  of  McKinley. 

880-yard  race — Won  by  Marston,  of: 
B.  H.  S.;  secaond,  Lindsay,  of  B.  H. 
S.;  third,  Perkins,  of  McKinley. 

Relay  race — Won  by  McKinley,  with 
Lawton,  E.  Schueler,  Rodgers,  H. 
Schneler,  and  Kidder. 

When  the  Piedmont  Baths  are  again 
in  condition  we  shall  try  to  arrange 
for  meets  with  the  Oakland  Polytech- 
nic School  and  others. 

ARTHUR  W.  KIDDER,  Manager 


BOYS'  ATHLETICS 

SWIMMING 
After  we  had  a  swimming  team  or- 
ganized, we  found  it  hard  to  obtain 
a  challenge.  We  did  not  wish  to  strive 
against  a  team  that  was  very  much 
larger  and,  therefore  superior  to  ours, 
and  we  could  not  find  many  others 
that  wanted  to  swim  against  us.  Fin- 
ally we  decided  to  swim  against  the 


TENNIS 

During  the  last  month  the  tennis 
team  tryouts  were  completed.  The 
second  team  is  now  composed  of  Ed- 
ney  Harton,  first  singles,,  Fred  Hutch- 
inson, second  singles,  and  Donald 
Kieffer  and  Forrest  Cobb,  doubles. 

Our  teams  are  made  up,  with  one 
exception,  of  members  of  the  Ber- 
keley Tennis  Club,  and  possessors  of 


THE  TARGET 


private  courts.  The  Washington  and 
Whittier  tennis  enthusiasts  do  not 
have  access  to  any  courts  and  there- 
fore are  in  no  condition  to  give  us  a 
struggle  for  honors  in  this  sport. 


BASKET  BALL 

FIRST  TEAM 

There  were  not  many  games  of  bas- 
ketball played  this  term,  cwing  to  for- 
feiture, postponements,  etc.,  but  the 
games  in  which  we  did  take  part  we 
scored  fairly  well. 

With  Whittier  we  won  a  game, 
scoring  31  points  to  their  25.  In  the 
next  match,  howover,  they  retaliated, 
and  managed,  somehow,  to  score  on 
us,  but  we  held  them  down  to  26 
point.  In  that  game  we  made  19 
points.  Whittier  and  Washington  also 
forfeited  one  game  each. 

TEAM 

Center — Bernal  Hickock. 

Forward — James  McCormick. 

Forward — Ernest  Schueler. 

Guard — Robert  Graham. 

Guard — Tomo  Manaka. 

Substitute — Guy  McElroy. 

ERNEST  SCHUELER,  Captain 
SECOND  TEAM 

Only  two  games  were  played  by  the 
second  team.  The  first  was  with 
Whittier,  and  resulted  in  McKinley 
coming  out  of  the  game  at  the  short 
end  of  the  score.  The  team  put  up  a 
hard  battle  and  several  new  players 
were  introduced.  The  second  game 
was  with  Washington.  Our  boys  led 
all  through  till  the  last  few  minutes, 
but  Washington  scored  on  us,  beating 
us  by  two  points,  the  score  being  17 
to  15.  TEAM 

Forward — Gus  Saph. 

Forward — William  Thomas. 

Center — Everett  Byrngton. 

Guard — Fuller  Clarkson. 

Guard  and  Captain — Randall  Mati^- 
non.  Farward — James  Hoi  brook. 

THIRD  TEAM 

The    third    team    had    six  games 


through  forfeiture  and  postponement, 
scheduled,  but  out  of  that  number, 
only  three  were  played.  These,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  came  off  victoriously  for 
McKinley,  without  one  exception.  The 
players  all  worked  hard  and  the  team 
deserved  its  victories. 

TEAM 

Forward — George  Davis. 

Forward — Warren  Nevin. 

Center — Leonard  Service. 

Guard — John  Muldoon. 

Guard  and   Captain — Elliott  Ayres. 

Substitute — Harold  Schueler. 

Substitute — Edwin  Pillsbury. 


SCHOOL  CITY  ELECTION. 

For  the  last  half  of  this  term  the 
following  officers  were  elected: 
BOYS 

Mayor — William  Thomas. 
Commissioner  of  Law  and  Order  — 

Harold  Lasar. 
Commissioner  of  Athletics  —  Robt. 

Chalmers. 
Judge — Amos  Wilder. 
Yell  Leader — Qeo.  1-arrish. 

GIRLS 

Mayor — Katherine  Denman. 
Commissioner  of  Law  and  Order  — ■ 

Mary  Love. 
Commissioner  of  Athletics  —  Laura 
Crittenden. 

Judge — Margaret  Honeywell. 
Yeli  Leader — Ruth  Sheldon. 


CALIFORNIA 

Hail.  California,    fair    queen    by  the 

Western  Sea, 
Who   can   but  sing  sweet  praise  to 

thee? 

Thy  vernal  vales  ana  mountains 
grand,  , 

Charm  this  far  Western  land. 

O,  California!  thy  glory's  not  half  been 
told, 

By  bards  and  poets  old, 

Who  sing  of  thee,  glorious  State, 

Where  Nature's  marvels  are  so  great! 

HETTIE  STEINEGGER. 


JOKES. 

You  can  Bull  Donald  but  you  can't 
Guy  Bernard. 

Why  did  George  Parrish?  Because 
he  heard  Sheldon  Crow. 

Did  you  see  Frank  Steel  Perrin's 
Coin  from  Donald's  Bank? 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Miriam 
"Marks, 

Whose   black  eyes   shone  like  fiery 
sparks 
She  tried  to  be  sober, 
But  was  tickled  all  over, 
As  she  thought  of  some  mischievous 
larks. 

Ormsby  Donough  why  Grosvener 
Bolles  so  well. 

Mr.  C.  —  The  money  put  in  these 
Thanksgiving  barrels  is  for  those  who 
are  not  able  to  attend  school  regu- 
larly. 

D.  R.— Give  it  to  Andy. 

In  English— C.  J.  B.,  reading— "She 
searched  his  winds  all  thorough. 

A.  B.,  in  English  class — "Up  and 


spap'  an  edern  knight  sat  on  the  king's 
richt  hand." 

Miss  F.,  in  algebra — "In  how  many 
years  will  you  graduate?" 
M.  B. — "X  years." 

Miss  C. — What  usually  springs  up 
around  a  castle?" 
D.  W. — "A  moat." 

"Shoot!"  exclaimed  a  High  Ninther, 
"I  can't  get  any  money  from  my 
mother;  I  always  have  to  go  to  my 
father.  Mother  always  says,  'Here, 
Herbert,  here's  a  penny,  don't  spend 
it  all  at  one  store.'  " 

Miss  C,  in  English  class  —  'What 
was  the  effect  produced  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  'they've  slain  him,  they've 
slain  him?'  " 

D.  R. — "They  wanted  to  be  sure 
they'd  slain  him." 

A  little  boy  stood  outside  of  his 
friend's  house  calling  him.  The  lat- 
ter came  out  with  a  pup  in  his  arms: 
"Say,  Will,  I  can't  come  out,  my  dog's 
sick." 


THE  TARGET 


POEMS  BY  WELL-  ' 

KNOWN  WRITERS 


The  Old  Man's  Story— Fred  Huchin- 
son. 

Babies  and  Kittens — William  Lans- 
ing. 

Beacon  Light — Edwin  Pillsbury. 
Best  of  Husbands  —  William  Mul- 
doon. 

Brier  Rose — Mary  Love. 
The  Ballad  of  a  Butcher — Warren 
Nevin. 

The  biggest  piece  of  Pie — Lewin 
Martinez. 

The  Clown's  Baby — Thornton  Cum- 
berpatch. 

Candor — Anna  Barrows. 

Chickens  Come  Home  to  Roost  — 
Victor  Wells. 

A  Deserter — Coin  Perrin. 

The  Dead  Kitten — Harold  Lasar. 

Guilty  or  Not  Guilty — Callie  Jungck. 

Here  She  Goes, and  There  She  Goes 
— Margaret  Edwards. 

He  Never  Told  a  Lie — Van  Walcott. 

Horatius  at  the  Bridge — Wellington 
Switzer. 

I  Wouldn't.  Would  You?  —  Susie 
Harms. 

I  Vash  So  Glad  I  Vash  Here— One 
of  Miss  Orgren's  class  with  "Sprach- 
gefuhl'. 

The  Little  Hero— Charles  Earl. 
Nothin'  To  Say— Bertha  Galloway. 
Not  Willin' — Francis  Haden. 
Only  a  Smile — Josephine  Hoyt. 
Off  for  Slumberland — Irving  Hollis- 
ter. 

Rock  of  Ages — James  Fraser. 
The  Tramp — Livingston  Irving. 


Heard  in  Assembly  Hall  on  a  rainy 
day  when  girls  were  finishing  their 
lunches : 

B.  G.  (in  charge)  —  "Pick  up  that 
paper." 

D.  C.  (reluctantly). — All  right,  but 
you  didn't  make  any  one  pick  up  that 
grease  spot."' 


Mr.  C,  in  history  class — "If  you 
owned  some  property  on  a  street  and 
directly  in  front  of  it  there  was  a  large 
hole,  if  you  would  go  down  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  street  department  and  file 
a  complaint,  they  would  look  into  it." 

E.  S.,  in  Low  Ninth  history  class — 
"If  Themistocles  •  had  not  told  a  lie, 
there  wouldn't  be  any  Greece." 

"Mr.  C.  —  "Would  it  all  be  soup, 
then?" 

Miss  W. — "What  kind  of  a  pronoun 
is  'ipse?'  " 

M.  R.  (sleepily) — "A  plain  one." 

Miss  W.  —  "Yes,  plain  and  un- 
adorned." 

Miss  C. — "What  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  coach  belonged  to  a  very 
wealthy  man?" 

H.  L. — He  had  rings  on  every  fin- 
ger." 

Mr.  C.  —  "Donald,  what  are  you 
chewing?" 

D.  B.— "Candy." 

Mr.  C. — "Are  you  through?" 

D.  B. — "Yes,  sir,  it  just  went  down 
this  minute." 

Mr.  S. — "What  else  did  Constantine 
do?" 

F.  H. — "He  made  himself  sole  em- 
pire." 

Mother  to  small  child  —  "You 
shouldn't  tell  me  you  didn't  do  that. 
1  saw  you  and  Wod  saw  you." 

Child — "I  never  saw  him.  Was  he 
peekin'  too?" 

Miss  W.(  looking  at  a  translation  on 
the  board) — "How  would  you  trans- 
late 'quid'?" 

zW.  S.  (awaking  with  a  start)  — 
"What?" 

Miss  W. — "That  is  correct." 

D.  R.,  in  English — "He  unlocked  the 
key  and  put  the  door  in  his  pocket." 


